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The decorator and furnisher. 



[May, 1883. 



EASTERN RUGS AND CARPETS. 



A difference, very noticeable indeed, be- 
tween carpets manufactured in this country and 
Europe, and those imported from Persia, India or 
Turkey, is that the former have the pile or surface 
cut to an even plane, while the latter are left as 
they came from the hand of the weavers, the re- 
sult being to give them a more artistic effect, and 
relieving them from, or rather avoiding, the 
machine-finished appearance which is found on all 
western made carpets. 

These Eastern nations have given us many 
valuable suggestions in their carpet work, and 
none perhaps more worthy and beautiful than 
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their patterns. In the ornamentation, the natural 
forms that they use are chiefly flowers, and those 
are arranged in geometrical patterns ; the colors are 
brilliant but not obtrusive, the brilliancy occurs in 
particles, Jiot in masses, and they allow but few 
stitches of the same color to come together. 

The yellow in its frequent recurrence in the 
Moorish carpets, has become distinctive of that 
particular kind, and the pine scroll, familiar to us 
in Cashmere shawls, is an identifying feature in 
Persian carpets. This pattern is the conventional- 
ized cypress of the Turk, the sacred tree which 
shadows their graves, and beneath the boughs of 
which every true follower of the Prophet hopes to 
sleep his long sleep. 

Prayer rugs may be very readily distinguished 
by studying the pattern, which always points to- 
ward one direction, for when the devotee" offers his 
noon prayer to Mohammed, he casts his rug upon 
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the ground so that its figures will point toward 
Mecca, and upon his knees turns his face toward 
that holy city. 

The carpets from the Asiatic markets were 
mostly of a small figure, and only when manu- 
factured from special designs furnished by Euro- 
pean buyers, can we discover any divergence from 
this rule. 

Touching the patterns of Eastern carpets, we 
can do no better than to quote Dr. Birdwood's 
paragraph : 

" It is curious to notice how both the Persians 
and Indians produce, as it were, many patterns out 
of one design by employing various methods of 
color. If their patterns are attentively considered, 
it will be found that many of them contain star- 
like, or flower-like ornaments, which are so situ- 
ated in relation to one another as to form squares. 
By making all of these flowers light in one case, 
and dark in another, great diversity of effect is 
produced In some instances, however, certain of 
the flowers are made dark and others light, and 
changes in this character are brought about in the 
most ingenious manner, and with such consummate 
skill, that we have to look attentively, in order to 
discover that the whole of the effects produced re- 
sults from modifications of the one pattern." 

Whether it may be credited to a paucity of 
ideas or more liberally attributed to a superstiti- 
ous regard for traditions and customs, we cannot 
determine, but certain it is that many of the pat- 
terns or designs now in vogue with the various 
tribes, or clans, or nations of manufacturers have 
remained without change and without improve- 
ment (we might say without deterioration) for 
years ; one large importing house going so far as 
to say in their announcements, that no changes have 
been made in one particular style for over five 
hundred years. 

Relying somewhat upon this disposition to 
•adhere to old customs, the buyers of the several 
houses are often able to distinguish at a glance, 
the class of rug or carpet they may be offered, and 
the name belonging to it. 

The Scinde rugs have a border that is notice- 
able by its angular conventionalizing of the vine, 
an angularity, however, that is confined to the 
ends of the rug, the sides carrying the same flower 
pattern in a freer and scroll-like tracing. The 
centre pattern is more or less varied, though never 
departing very materially from the figure shown 
in our illustration. The colors are confined to 
red, yellow and blue. 

Another example of Indian carpet is found in 
our representation of the Masulipatam, where the 
same geometrical treatment of the vine is 
noticed, in this instance extending all about 
the border of the piece, and the centre divided 
into blocks of diamond-shaped figures. The 
colors generally distinctively noticed in this 
form of rug, are ecru, Indian red, orange, 
black and white. 

The Kurd mats are coarse and considered 
of less value than the others ; their colors are 
red, white and black, and our illustration gives 
an excellent idea of the design which prevails. 
In speaking of the manu- 
facture of Persian carpets, the 
author of "Six Months in 
Persia," says: Karman (Persia) 
is famous for its carpets. I 
went to see a factory reputed 
to be the largest in the city, 
though employing less than 
thirty hands. The wretched 
weavers sat in two low rooms, 
filled with a sour and sickly 
atmosphere. Most of them 
were pale faced, weakly child- 
ren of ten or twelve years, 
who hardly looked up when I 
entered, but remained bent 
over their work, picking up 
the threads with their nails, 
which are kept long and 
notched for the purpose. The 
patterns are Avritten out in 
pamphlets, and painfully com- 
mitted to memory, and the 
children arc taught very young 
—the younger the better. 
Their memories are quicker 
than those of grown-up folk. 
So far as I could understand 
the patterns, they seemed to 
be written in much the same 
style as those directions for 
knitting or crochet which one 
sometimes finds on a lady's- 
table — knit two, purl one, 
thread over, and knit two toge- 
ther. There was also a youth 
e mployed in reading one of 
the patterns aloud. A carpet 



about ten feet by sixteen can be purchased in 
Karman for forty to fifty tomans— say, eighty 
dollars to one hundred dollars. Some carpets will 
take a year to make, and a decently good carpet 
will not be finished in less than three months ; 
thus, although there are several hundred factories 
in and about Karman, the out-turn of carpets is 
in no way alarming. The Persians themselves 
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prefer Manchester rugs, hideous things, bearing 
the portraiture of a camel or a lion, Bay of Naples, 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, and the like. 

The vast amount of labor and of wealth once 
represented by the accumulations of rugs and car- 
pets in the Oriental countries is almost incalcul- 
able, and it is the occasion of constant regrets, 
particularly among dealers and manufacturers, that 
before the beautiful collections which were at one 
time in the hands of the principal rulers, were 
broken up, there had not been some kind of a 
historical account made and preserved. When we 
reflect that the ancient palace of Bagdad, alone, 
contained upward of twenty-five thousand carpets, 
all of them costly and beautiful in design, we can 
appreciate the value that any reliable information 
about such a collection would possess to modern 
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dealers. When we consider that the decorations 
found upon exhumed walls are believed to have 
been inspired, in part, by the patterns of rugs and 
carpets, we can understand the beauty those 
patterns must have possessed. The eagerness with 
which an authenticated example of the ancient 
work is sought, not only for its antiquity, but as 
well for the extreme beauty of coloring imparted 
to it by the wear of constant use, advances the 
value of such specimens to from ten to twenty 
times the value of a modern production. 



